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D&H 1890s Carbondale Roundhouse. A print of this photograph is in the collection of the 
Carbondale D&H Transportation Museum. 


The Four Carbondale D&H Roundhouses 
By S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 


Over the years, there were four D&H roundhouses in the D&H yard at Carbondale. 


1871-1872 Roundhouse: 

In August 1871, Superintendent Rollin Manville announced that “a very substantial brick Round 
House” was to be erected by the Company “on the Flats” in Carbondale by Messrs. Johnson & 
Cooper, contractors. An 8-stall roundhouse was, accordingly, erected in 1871. It contained a 50- 
foot cast iron table, equally divided into 2 spans, and its installment occupied the time of the 
Bridge and Building force for 2 or 3 days. The table was slid into its pit on skids and then jacked 
into place. 


In the following year, 1872, 16 additional stalls were added, bringing the total number of stalls to 
24. This roundhouse is shown on the 1873 D. G. Beers Luzerne County/Carbondale map. In 
1874, Jacob Eitel was appointed foreman of this 1871-1872 roundhouse. 


At the time when the D&H built the 1871-1872 roundhouse, the Erie also built a roundhouse in 
the D&H Carbondale yard. The Erie roundhouse was described as “a frame shed that sheltered a 
half-dozen Erie pushers and pullers.” It burned in about 1885 and a brick one, with 8 stalls, was 
built in 1889 on the same site. George M. Norris was general foreman at the Erie car shops and 
roundhouse in Carbondale in 1875 


In 1876, a locomotive shop was built near this 1871-1872 D&H roundhouse. It was in this 
locomotive shop, that the first electric lights to glow in the city of Carbondale were located. Prior 
to their installation, night work on the engines had to be done in the feeble light of oil lamps. At 
the time, arc lamps were in the experimental stage of their development. A dynamo and six arc 
lights were purchased and placed in the locomotive shop. When they were first turned on the 
men blew out all the oil lamps and were gratified to find that the electric lights produced many 
times more illumination than the oil lamps. For some time thereafter crowds gathered around the 
roundhouse each evening to watch the lights come on and to witness this ‘modern miracle.’ 


1884 Roundhouse: 

In 1884 a second roundhouse was built in the Carbondale yard. The turntable pit was 56 feet in 
diameter. There were 16 stalls in this roundhouse, which was south of the 1871-1872 
roundhouse. This 1884 roundhouse and the 1890s roundhouse are both shown on the 1909 Map 
of the City of Carbondale Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, 1909, From Actual Surveys By 
and Under the Direction of George William Tappan, Scranton, PA, October 18, 1909. The 1884 
roundhouse was north of the 1890s roundhouse. 


1890s Roundhouse: 

In the 1890s a new roundhouse was built south of the 1884 roundhouse. In this 1890s 
roundhouse, on October 9, 1899, George Seidler, a hostler recently employed by the company, 
and unused to handling locomotives, in an attempt to move engine No. 13, lost his head when the 
machine responded to the throttle lever and jumped, allowing it to turn into the turntable pit, 
where it landed, tender and all, on its side. Most of the work of getting engine No. 13 and its 
tender out of the pit was under the personal supervision of master mechanic W. R. Johnson. It 
was also in this 1890s roundhouse that Fireman John Kelly was accidentally killed in June 1891 
as he was coupling cars there. 


1910-1911 Roundhouse (with 90-foot cone-roller center turntable): 

This roundhouse was built on the site formerly occupied by the 1884 roundhouse. When 
completed in 1911, this roundhouse had 41 stalls and a 90-foot cone-roller center turntable, made 
by the American Bridge Company, which was powered by a Nichols electric tractor. The 
turntable was mounted on a reinforced concrete foundation sunk to hardpan, and the pit was 
walled and paved with concrete. 


The building contained 140,000 square feet. The inner circle had a diameter of 199 ft. 8 1/4 in., 
the outer diameter being 407 ft. 11 3/4 in., giving a stall depth of 104 ft. 1 1/2 in., adequate for 
the largest locomotives in the service of the company at the time, or contemplated for the 
Pennsylvania division. 


This roundhouse was designed to house the D&H Mallet locomotives, which were employed not 
only to bring into Carbondale shipments from the lower portions of the division, but also in 
pusher service on the Jefferson Branch between Carbondale and Jefferson Junction. (Engine 
note: L. F. Loree ordered 6 Mallet compounds from ALCo in 1909, to replace the early 
Consolidations in the pusher pool; seven more Mallets were added to the fleet in 1911-1912.) 


The foundation and substructure of this roundhouse were of concrete, the concrete extending to 
the top of the water table at a height of four and one-half feet above the elevation of the finished 
floor. The superstructure was of brick with steel columns and roof girders, provision having been 
made in the plans for a concrete protection encasing the steel work. The roof, supported on the 
steel structure by heavy wooden purlins, was constructed of two-inch matched spruce sheathing 
over which was placed a five-ply slag covering. 


A commendable feature of the design was the generous provision made for natural light, a very 
large percentage of the wall space being made of windows, each stall having approximately four 
hundred square feet of window area in the outer wall in addition to the windows and louvred 
openings in the clerestory. The wall space under the large windows was taken up with a 
reinforced concrete slab carried upon projections from the piers supporting the brickwork, in 
such a manner that both this slab and the window series above it were practically independent of 
the roof supporting structure, eliminating, as far as possible, danger of damage to the general 
structure should an engine run beyond the pits into the outer wall. 


Three drop pits were provided, two for pony trucks, and one for the drivers, while directly to the 
rear of these drop lean to for machine tools which was 20 ft. deep and extended along the width 
of five stalls. This lean-to had a standard shop floor, but the roundhouse proper was floored with 
vitrified paving block laid on a 5-in. concrete base with 2-inch sand cushion. This floor was laid 
with proper slopes towards catch basins, of which there were three in each stall, these in turn 
communicated by vitrified tile drains to the main drainage conduit and thence to the main trunk 
sewer leading to the river. This conduit was reinforced concrete, and received also the roof 
drainage, this being carried in cast iron conductors to the floor line, and in tile lines below the 
floor. The brick floors were arched slightly between the rails of the tracks to the pits, but laid 
level between the rails of the 24-inch track, which, to facilitate repairs, followed the entire 
circumference of the outer circle between the end of the pits and the outer wall. 


The cast iron smoke jacks used were made by Paul Dickinson, Incorporated, Chicago. The 
building was heated by a direct system with coils along the pits and walls, the mains being 
carried in the concrete conduit around the inner ends of the engine pits. The boiler washing 
system was installed by the National Boiler Washing Company, of Chicago, the mains of this 
system, together with the air pipes, being carried on supports suspended from the steel roof 
girders, with drops at every other column. 


Attached to the roundhouse was a rest house and locker room for the engineers and trainmen, 
and the upper stories of this same building served as offices for the master mechanic and his 
supervising force. This building had concrete and brick walls closely following the lines of the 
roundhouse design, and was completely equipped for the convenience and comfort of the 


employees while at the same time providing for the expeditious handling of the business of the 
department. 


The oil house provided was a two-story reinforced concrete structure with brick exterior walls 
above the second floor, but with concrete floors and roof, all windows being protected by heavy 
wrought iron shutters and the doors all tin-lined. The building was surrounded by a platform on 
two sides and contained a very complete system for oil distribution furnished by Gilbert & 
Barker. Near the roundhouse was located the new power plant, which was housed in a concrete 
and brick structure approximately 66 x 90 feet in size, with roof of construction similar to the 
roundhouse, supported on steel girders. The boiler room contained 800 H. P. of Babcock and 
Wilson boilers, with foundation space provided for double this capacity in the building, while for 
future needs, ground space was reserved for the extension of the entire building to the north. The 
boilers were served by a reinforced concrete chimney built by the General Concrete Construction 
Co. The engine room adjoining the boiler room contained the air compressor and blower 
equipment, with an ample capacity traveling crane; while in the pump room below was installed 
the general pumping equipment and the tanks and equipment incident to the boiler washing 
system. All the floors in the power plant were of concrete or reinforced concrete. 


Fuel for the boilers was delivered to the bunkers at the powerhouse by gravity from hopper cars 
spotted on the trestle over the bunkers, and the ashes were handled by special equipment from 
the tunnel below the fireboxes to empty cars on this same elevated track. For coaling engines the 
new coaling tipple of large capacity was constructed of wood on concrete foundations, the light 
grade of the long trestle approach to the bins greatly facilitating the ease of placing cars over the 
bins. Special measuring pockets were used for the coal. Sand storage bins with drying house 
were reached by this same elevated track. The water supply and fire protection were afforded by 
the city system. 


The work was done by G. E. Scott, of Pittsburgh, Pa., under the supervision of V. Z. Caracristi, 
consulting engineer for the Delaware & Hudson Company (who also supervised the building of 
the Colonie Shops). 


1910-1911 Roundhouse (with 105-foot, three- point, twin- span turntable installed in 1926): 

A new 105-foot, three-point, twin- span turntable was installed in the 1910-1911 Carbondale 
roundhouse on March 22, 1926, to replace a 90-foot center-balanced turntable. The old turntable 
was removed and the new one installed and placed in operation in four hours, four and one-half 
minutes, with the engine house out of service only five hours. (At Oneonta, on January 7, 1924, a 
new 105-foot, three-point, twin-span turntable was installed and put in operation, replacing a 75- 
foot center-balanced turntable there, in seven hours and 38 minutes, with the Motive Power 
department being deprived the use of the engine house only ten hours and 30 minutes.) 


These two 105-foot turntables (Oneonta and Carbondale), as is well known, were too short to 
turn the Challengers. If a Challenger had to enter the roundhouse, the turntable was used as a 
bridge just to gain access to a roundhouse stall. To turn a Challenger at Carbondale, Oneonta, or 
Colonie, a wye track was used. 
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D&H 1890s Carbondale Roundhouse. A print of this photograph is in the collection of the 
Carbondale D&H Transportation Museum. 





Shown here is D&H No. 1612, at 10:55 A. M. on March 22, 1926, on the 105-foot, three-point, 
twin- span turntable installed in the 1910-1911 Carbondale D&H Roundhouse that day. This was 
the first engine on the new turntable that was installed in this roundhouse in four hours, four and 
one-half minutes that day. Photo in the archives of the Carbondale D&H Transportation 
Museum. 


